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INTRODUCTION 



This unit asks students to think about the uses of history. 

It begins by asking them to consider five observations about 
history. It ends by having them read two selections which leave the 
entire question wide open. Thus, the unit provides no final answers. 

What it may provide, instead, at the end is a feeling of uneasiness. 
Students will have seen that most Americans and especially those who 
were instrumental in effecting passage of the Neutrality Act of 1935 
| were sure that they were following the right course, that they were 

profiting from experience, and yet things turned out wrong. How then, 
it may be asked, can we be sure that what we are doing today is right? 

We begin, as noted, by considering the statements on history. 

Henry Ford, as far as we know, meant just what he said and students 
need have no worries about hidden implications. The other observations 
bear closer analysis, however. Raleigh seems to say a variety of things; 
perhaps that history repeats itself, perhaps that we can take comfort 
in our miseries because misery may be the lot of man, perhaps that 
there are eternal verities in history which, if recognized, can be 
turned to our advantage. Hegel says that peoples and nations claim to 
learn from history but that they never have. Santayana can be saying 
that if you do remember the past you can profit from it. Becker means 
that the study of history gives you a sense of being at ease with 
yourself and a sense that you can cope with situations because you 
see things in perspective and with understanding. 

By the end of a period students should make these observations and 
perhaps others. At any rate, they might well be asked to check or other- 
wise designate for themselves the one statement which seems most sensible. 
Then they should be told that this unit presents a specific situation 
which will provide a testing ground for the validity of any and all 
of the statements. 



SECTION I 

NEUTRALITY: 1917 AND 1935 



This section first impresses the student with the fact that there 
seems to be a vast difference between what Wilson is saying (#1) and the 
actual provisions of the neutrality act (#3). The student becomes aware 
of how vast that difference is, and finally questions how such an act 
could have been passed, especially by a margin of 79 to 2 (#4). 



It is essential that Wilson's speech be read carefully and that 
emphasis be placed on the parts in which he says that neutrality "is 
no longer feasible or desirable where the peace of the wodd is concerned" 
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and that "we will not choose the path of submission and suffer the most 
sacred rights of our nation and our people to be ignored or violated." 

The question then arises: How much of this approach to the problem of 

neutrality do you find in the 1935 legislation? More specifically, what 
has happened to the principle of freedom of the seas and to the authority 
which the President constitutionally has over the conduct of our foreign 
relations? In addition: Is the act a reasonable response to the 

European developments? Is it the action of a nation seeking peace? 

What provisions should be changed? How do you suppose foreign govern- 
ments would react to the law? 

Finally, what reasons do you suppose those 79 senators had for 
approving the bill? And why did the President sign it? 

Someone might advance the proposition that if history was involved 
the senators must have thought that something had gone wrong when 
neutrality had been handled differently. 



SECTION II 

THE MOOD OF THE 1920 'S 



This section suggests the mood of the 1920* s with regard to World 
War I in particular and towards "foreign affairs" in general, thus 

providing background for the question as to why the neutrality act got : 

on the books. 

j 

The two novels (#2 and 8) and the play (#5) clearly develop the j 

anti-war feeling of the decade, each emphasizing that feeling somewhat 
more than the one before. The attitude toward foreign matters comes 
through in the New Republic (#1) and in the speeches by Senators Johnson 
and Reed (#3 and 4). It should be pointed out that disillusionment set j 

in early, that Johnson* s words sound a lot like Washington and Jefferson j 

and that, therefore, the "isolationist" feeling is of long standing, and 
that the sentiments expressed by Reed found expression in many domestic 
policies as well, a case in point being the immigration law passed in 
the same year. 

? 

One way to approach Barnes and Grattan (#6 and 7) is to state that 
historians have been divided into different "schools." The students 
could then be encouraged to attach some sort of a label to these two. 

It*s too much to expect that they* 11 come up with "revisionist" for j 

Barnes, but they should come close. They should then be able to indicate 

exactly what he's revising; namely, the idea that submarine warfare was 

the real cause for our entry and that our intervention was justifiable 

on a number of grounds. Grattan's economic bent is obvious and leads 

into the next section, which deals with businessmen in general and with 

an investigation of the munitions makers of the earlier days. It could 

also lead a student to observe that people could get so wrapped up in 

economic considerations that they might lose perspective. 
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SECTION III 



BUSINESSMEN ON THE SPOT 



The theme of the section is that the anti-businessman or maybe 
even anti-capitalist tone of some of the early selections, Sokolsky and 
FDR (#4 and 5) for example, becomes explicit as the Nye Committee looks 
into the activities of those who might have profited unduly during the 
war and post-war years. Thus, businessmen are being taken to task for 
contributing to the great problems which confronted the nation both in 
peacetime and wartime. This also offers a more immediate background for 
an explanation of the determination to secure laws relating to war profits 
and to the shipment of munitions. Much should be made of the selection 
which deals with "Powers Granted to the President," (#6) the better to 
point up contrasts later in 1935 when the President and the Congress are 
not working in such close harmony. There are a few nice points that 
should be worked for, too. FDR, for example, in his statement to the 
Senate (#12), did give a mild blessing to the committee, but he also 
put in a plug for international cooperation in an effort to supervise 
the arms traffic. Nye also made at least a few rather emphatic state- 
ments even before the hearings got underway (#13). In regard to the 
testimony (#14 and 15) and the chart (#16) the students might be asked 
whether or not it seems that the du Ponts and the others really fit the 
indictment offered earlier in the Fortune article (#7) and in Merchants 
of Death (#8) . 



SECTION IV 

THE ACADEMIC APPROACH 



Reading from the works of historians and others, as we do in this \ 

section, serves to remind the students that we are still concerned with 
history, provides a link to the earlier sections because two of the 
selections look into Wilson's role in 1914-1917, and enables them to ] 

move closer to an understanding of why the neutrality act was passed 
because the last four authors do suggest possible courses of action for 
the future. j 

How Millis (#1) and Seymour (#2) differ as to Wilson’s role should 
be pointed out: Millis has Wilson sort of fumbling along while Seymour 

claims that he knew what was going on and was acting on principle. But j 

the two real questions for the section are probably these: Should Millis 

be included among the "revisionists?" Do you suppose that any of these 
articles actually had an influence on the making of policy? | 

Perhaps the answer to the first is more difficult, Probably Millis ] 

doesn't belong with "revisionists," his style makes it seem that he just 
isn't mad enough, and yet he does come close when he mentions the possibility 
of a peace without victory "which would have been saner, more stable, less 
harrowing for all the Powers than the calamitous settlement and the pro- j 

found dislocations which the Entente peoples were actually to win two 
years later." 
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As for the second question/' Millis*s version of the nation bungling 
its way into war had an influence on public opinion, a conclusion which 
students ought to be able to gather from the selection, while Warren* s 
article (#3) should seem almost a memorandum for those who were going 
to draw up the legislation, as, in fact, it was* 



SECTION V 

1935: A CLOSER LOOK 



A. The Legislative Process and the President 

The question here is what is the President up to? At the end the 
question is the one Burns asks in Roosevelt : The Lion and the Fox: 

"Why did he not, through words or action, seek to change popular attitudes 
and thus rechannel the pressures working on him?" What has happened to 
those qualities of leadership which were so prominently on display in 
1933? 

There are answers or partial explanations at least. As the head- 
lines on the World Court issue (#A2) suggest, the setback for FDR in 
this instance may have forced him into a cautious position for too long. 
His concern with domestic matters comes through in his first "fireside 
chat" (#A12) and suggests that he might have temporarily abandoned 
leadership in foreign affairs so as not to jeopardize the "second New 
Deal." 



At any rate, students should follow the President *s performance and 
ask themselves did he try hard enough? 



J$. The Congressional Debates and After 

The President remains at center stage. The questions now arise: 
what can we make of his statement to reporters (#B4) that the legislation 
"meets the needs of the existing situation" and of his statement as he 
signed the act? If he had these feelings all along, should he have 
fought harder in the earlier stages? 

In the congressional debates (#Bl-3) it should be noted, Johnson 
is maintaining the same position he had always had and men, on both 
sides, were still calling upon history to offer support for their 
particular positions. 
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SECTION VI 

THE USES OF HISTORY: LAST THOUGHTS 



The last two selections are intended to give the student a double 
jolt and to remind him that he may never be quite sure about the uses 
of history. Schlesinger (#1) suggests that historical analogies are 
difficult at best and notes that history "teaches us. . . that the 
future is full of surprises." Then comes a surprise in the form of 
the article by Senator McCarthy (#2) who seems to be Nye all over again. 

So what's the verdict? 

The students should probably be asked to re-examine the statements 
presented in the introduction and decide whether they still agree with 
their previous choice. 

Perhaps they* 11 think that Becker is best. 

Perhaps someone will say that trying to figure out the uses of 
the past is hard enough but when it looks as though the past has been 
mis-read the task is impossible. 
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NOTE TO THE PUBLIC DOMAIN EDITION 



This unit was prepared by the Committee on the Study of History, 
Amherst College, under contract with the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. It is one of a number of units prepared by the Amherst Project, 
and was designed to be used either in series with other units from the 
Project or independently, in conjunction with other materials. While 
' the units were geared initially for college-preparatory students at 
the high school level, experiments with them by the Amherst Project 
suggest the adaptability of many of them, either wholly or in part, 
for a considerable range of age and ability levels, as well as in a 
number of different kinds of courses. 

The units have been used experimentally in selected schools 
throughout the country, in a wide range of teaching/learning situa- 
tions. The results of those experiments will be incorporated in the 
Final Report of the Project on Cooperative Research grant H-168, 
which will be distributed through ERIC. 

Except in one respect, the unit reproduced here is the same as 
the experimental unit prepared and tried out by the Project. The 
single exception is the removal of excerpted articles which originally 
appeared elsewhere and are under copyright. While the Project received 
special permission from authors and publishers to use these materials 
in Its experimental edition, the original copyright remains in force, 
and the Project cannot put such materials in the public domain. They 
have been replaced in the present edition by bracketed summaries, and 
full bibliographical references have been included in order that the 
reader may 1 find the material in the original . 

This unit was initially prepared in the summer of 1966 
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